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' made use of the rule and compass to paint it.— 
| These alternate bands of black and white are 


| parallel, and very exactly divided, like a striped 
| staff; and as they, in other parts, extend them- 
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_ shape and graces of the horse, the swiftness of 


Toc ity. . 
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THE ZEBRA, 


= 
Is, perhaps, the handsomest and most ele- 
gantly clothed, of all quadrupeds. He has the 


the stag, and a striped robe of black and white 
alternately dispersed with so much regularity 
and symmetry, that it seems as if Nature had 


so much the more singular, as they are straight, 


selves not only over the body,but overthe head, 
the thighs, the legs, and even the ears and the 
tail; so that, at a distance, this animal appears 
as if he was surrounded with little fillets, which 
some person had disposed, in a regular manner, 
over every part of the body. In the females, 
these bands are alternately black and white ; in 
the male, they are brown and yellow, but al- 


short, fine, thick hair; the lustre of which still 
more increases the beauty of the colors. 

The Zebra is, in general, less than the horse, 
and larger than the ass; and, although it has 
often been compared to these two animals, and 
called the Wild Horse, and the Striped Ass, it is 
acopy neither of the one nor the other, and 
might rather be called their model, if all were 
not equally original in nature, and if every spe- 
cies had not an equal right to creation. 

The Zebra is chiefly found in the southern 
parts of Africa; often seen near the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and a penalty of fifty rix dollars is 
inflicted on any person who shoots one of them. 
Such of them as are caught alive are presented 
to the governor. Several have been brought to 
England, but, excepting in one instance, they 
have all displayed great wildness, and even fe- 








Narrative. 
THE FIRST ROSES; 


oR, “ THEY NEVER HAD A QUARREL.” 








It was a lovely morning in spring, and that 
Spring was an early one: it had come on, it was 
said, too early and too quickly to last; frost, it 
was thought, would yet follow, and the hopes of 
the farmer be disappointed. But still the spring, 
though early,was pleasant,and there were hearts 
too young—tuo free from care and forethought, 
to sully their enjoyment of the present, by fears 
of a change in the future. 

‘Mamma, mamma,our rose is budding,” cried 


MESS a 
i 


two of those happy young be- 
ings, and throwing open a 
drawing-room door in a charm- 
ing country house, two lively 
girls bounded across the floor, 
and threw their arms around a 
lady’s neck who was sitting in 
it, crying, “ Come, mamma, do 
_ please come and see our rose; 
it is budding, it has two buds; 
the gardener says he never 
knew such a thing in hislife at 
this time of the year.” 

The fond mother smiled on 
her dear girls, who had each 

Hl caught a hand, and were at- 
\\ tempting to draw her from the 
sofa she sat on. She suffered 
them to succeed, and slowly 
y yielding to their effort, let them 
Z/—— yaise her from her seat, and 
draw her, with animated and 
eager looks, to the window, which, opening to 
the ground, admitted them out on the sunny 
terrace. 

Ona narrow grassy border, sheltered by a 
wall from the northern blasts, grew the wonder- 
ful rose. It was indeed a rare sight to see a 
rose beginning to blossom at suchaseason. It 
appeared no deceitful promise; it really bore 
two very fine buds. The girls encircled each 
in their hands, allowing the bud to peep forth 
between the open palms, and while they poured 
forth their admiration and joy, the eye of the 
fond mother rested on all the opening roses— 
theirs and hers. 
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“They watch their opening buds,” she thought, 
‘and I watch mine. Who can tell whether the 
full bloom of either will be witnessed; whether 
both may prosper, or be alike good?” And as 
she thought thus, a tear dimmed the sight of 
maternal love that had shone in her eye, as she 
murmured, “ Father, not my will, but thine be 
done.” 

Her girls interrupted such pensive reflections, 
by calling her to give judgment in a case they 
could not decide themselves. 

“ Mamma,” said the eldest, “ we cannot de- 
termine what to do with ourroses. Amy wants 
to pluck hers as soon as it blows out, and give 
it to you; and I say you would not like that, for 
it would soon wither and die; and besides, my 
poor rose would then be left here alone, just 
like that in the pretty little song you know 
about the last rose of summer, which was left 
to pine on the stem. So I think it is far better 
they should both grow together as long as they 
can live, and that you should come very often 
to look at them.” 

“ But sometimes you cannot come,” said the 
youngest sister, beginning to state her view of 
the case. ‘“ You will be busy, or from home; 
or it may rain, and then you cannot enjoy the 
roses at all,and they will die away here without 
giving you any pleasure. So I think it far 
better that my rose should only live a very 
little time, and that you should wear it all 
along.” 

“Ah, then it will wither at once, and mamma 
will be sorry she ever had it,” cried the eldest, 
rather impatiently. 

“If God were to take us away, mamma,” said 
Amy, clinging to her mother, “ should you be 
sorry you ever had us ?” 

« Dear child,” the lady murmured,as she bent 
and kissed the open brow that was raised to her. 
“No, Amy, I should thank God for ever having 
given me that blessing, and if you were hisown 
children, whom his blessed son shed his blood 





to redeem from sin, and to sanctify and make 


the lambs of his own flock, should I not rather] the children who had watched died. The same 
rejoice that God had lent you to me to nurse for | fever carried them both away from a world in 
him ?” which they had lived a little, but a happy time, 
Amy kissed the hand she he!d,and answered, for they had lived in love—they never had a 

applying her mother’s speech to her own plan | quarrel! 
concerning the rose, “ Then pray, mamma, let | They lay on their little bed, side by side, and 
me pluck my rose and give it to you, for! on each clay-cold breast was the full blown rose 
you will not be sorry when it dies, because it;—the rose still that lived, though they were 
was so pleasant to you while it was alive and | dead. Their long hair. left uncut, hung down 
fresh.” | and touched the glowing leaves of the prema- 
“Well, Amy,” said her sister, “all I can say | ture flower, but the cheeks which only a week 
is, that if you persist in plucktng your rose, [| before had been so bright, wore then another 
must pluck mine; I am sure what is done with| hue. The mother stood beside them with a 
one ought to be done with the other. Do not| grieving, but still a patient heart, and gazing on 
you think so, mamma? And then you cannot) them as they lay together in peace, she uttered 
wear two full blown roses, and it would be a| the words the sight of the first roses recalled— 
pity to gather them before they were full blown, | “They never had a quarrel.” They were love- 
and so I really think” — ly and pleasant in their lives, and in death they 
“Ah,” said a visitor who had followed and} were not divided. True, they withered and 
stood by during this discussion, —“I hope there | died before their own first roses of spring, but 
will not be a quarrel about the fate of these first | their own unconscious words were fulfilled ; and 
when the roses blossomed they were happy—in 


roses.” 
“A quarrel,” exclaimed the mother, “oh no, [| heaven. Yes, in heaven; for in our Father’s 
house there are many mansions, and there our 


am thankful to say my little girls never had a 
dear Redeemer had provided, even for those lit- 


quarrel. However, my children, if I am to de- : 
cide the question for you, as I often do in such| tle ones, a place ; for they had known his grace 
on earth, had believed in him with the heart, 


matters, | should advise you not to determine ! 
on what you shall do with your roses until they | and tried to walk in his ways here, and where 
they would be made perfect in his knowledge 


are actually blown out. You know the garden- 
and love. 


er has said it is quite a wonder to see them bud, 
i These girls were beautiful ; but why do I tell 


the spring is yet early. We ought, certainly, 
not to discourage hope by pondering over rea-| of their beauty ? they died before the first roses. 
Yes, but beauty is the work of that God, all 


sons for fear, but it will be time enough to de- 
cide whether the roses are to die on my bosom, | whose works at first were perfect; it is a thing 
or on their native stem, when we are certain | that some are vain of, and some appear afraid to 
that they will live to do either. Let us leave| speak of ; but when we see it, it should remind 
them as they are until the time for decision and | us of the state of the Creator’s works when 
action comes ; that is the wisest way to do inall | “God saw everything that he had made, and 
matters which cannot be made better by fore-| behold it was very good.” These girls were 
beautiful ; but the fragile blossom of an early 


thought.” 
“Yes,we will wait until they blow out,” cried | spring retained its beauty longer: for the rose 
leaves were still sweet, even when they fell 


both the girls together. “I shall be so happy | 

then,” the eldest added,taking her sister’s hand, | withering over the dead bodies that were re- 

as they followed their mother to the house, “shall | turning “dust to dust, and ashes to ashes.” The 
rose, we might then say, was a fairer and love- 


not you, Amy °” 
“ Yes, sister, very happy,” Amy gently re-|lier thing. But the rose has no second life,and 
the children had. “AI flesh,” it is true, “is as 


plied. 
And they were happy—very happy—these | grass, and the glory of man is as the flower of 
grass ; the grass withereth, and the flower fali- 


dear girls, when their first rose buds blossomed ; 
eth away; but the word of the Lord endureth 


but it is strange to tell how. Truth is often 
strange, stranger than an invented story. The | forever;” and that word declares that the dead 
in Christ shall arise from the grave, that those 


first roses were not nipped in the bud by the : 
breath of the east wind; the frost of night did| who go to Jesus shall come again with him, and 
be “alive forevermore.” 


not destroy the work of the sun by day; the 

buds peeped forth from their cups, expanded} “ They never had a quarrel.” Such was the 

their delicate petals, and opened their bosoms | reflection of the mother who was bereaved of 

to the sun of spring ; and a servant’s hand, not|her children. And oh! what comfort is in the 

knowing the story connected with them,plucked | words! what comfort when we stand beside a 
dying friend,to say, “We never had a quarrel!’ 


the lovely blossoms, and laid them—where ?— 

It seems.not true, but it is so—on the cold, in- | Let us think of this, and live in life so that at 

sensible breasts that had beaten high with | death we may feel that the God of peace is with 

hope and joy, when these first roses were bud-| us. Then “the first roses” will not have bloomed 
i in vain, should their brief history cause another 


ding. 
My young readers may wonder how such a| mother to say of her children, “They never had 
strange thing happened. Death to the young | a quarrel.” 
is generally strange. 
“Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
Youth, and the opening rose, 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee; but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey.” 
A butterfly sporting in its light loveliness 
through sunshine and flowers; a rose opening 
in dew and shade, its tender bosom to the light; 
a child all joy and gladness, in whose step, and 
voice, and eyes, the fresh feelings of life are 
springing, are three things which we do not 
readily connect with the idea of death; yet 
death had now touched the breasts of those 

















Benevolence. 
THE PROMISE. 


“T wish you would go into the fields-with me 
and gather some flowers,” said an awkward- 
looking boy to two or three little girls,;who were 
playing in the vicinity of a large and pleasant 
farm-house. 

“ Well, I will tell you what I will do,” said 
one of the girls. “If you will go home, and 
wash your face and hands clean, and then come 
back and let me see that they are clean,Harriet 























sweet girls,and just as the rose buds blossomed, | may go with you.” Harriet was Clara’s youn- 





HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











ger sister, and the petof the household. 

Clara spoke with quite a tone of authority, 
and her proposal was seconded by her cousin 
Sarah, a bright, gleeful girl, of about her a 
a 


and a professed Christian. But the temptations 
of the capitol were again too great for him, and 
again he fell. He once more struggled to rise, 
and with an energy of effort, and a determina- 
ge. tion of will none can understand, but those who 
The boy’s face and hands were, it may be| have felt the fires of a drunkard’s thirst burning 
imagined, none of the cleanest, and anxious to} through their souls, and goading them to des- 
obtain company in his excursion for flowers, | peration. He was aided by his noble wife, who 
and relying with full confidence upon the prom- | watched over him like a guardian angel. But 
ise of the two girls, he hastily bent his steps| it was all in vain. He became aconfirmed and 
homeward, and soon appeared with face and | an inveterate drunkard ; and though as we just 
hands quite clean, and his heart full of joy at| said, he was every thing that was kind, affec- 
the thought of gathering flowers with the sweet | tionate, and generous, when sober, he was di- 
little Harriet for his companion. | rectly the opposite, when drunk. And finally, 
But tie poor boy was to meet with a sad dis- | to complete the last sad act in the fearful trag- 
appointment. Sarah and Clara had but little | edy, he goes to a rum tavern,and there enraged 
thought for his enjoyment, when they sent him | by the liquor sold him in a legitimate business, 
home to prepare for the walk. They had seen | so called, he murders the best friend he had on 
others treat him unkindly, and instead of treat- earth, save his wife. This fact speaks volumes. 
ing him more kindly, as they should have done | Let no mother, wife, or sister, say that there is 
for this very reason, they seemed to think that | no danger to those they love. So once thought 
it was no business of theirs to help to make him | the poor, crushed wife of the wretched Hanne- 
gan. O help, Hevp then, the friends of temper- 
ance, as they go forth to put out the fires of the 
distillery and the ram-shop. And you, young 
men, the pride of fathers, and the joy of moth- 
ers ; the objects of the trusting love of sisters, 
and the hope of your country; give to this cause 
the dew and freshness of your youth, and the 
warm and generous impulses of your hearts.— 
Say to tha brimming bow] which hath been stir- 
red by the wand of the sorcerer— 


happy. 

The little Harriet was not willing to go with 
him, and neither of the other girls offered to go. 
Sarah said she did not mean that Harriet should 
go with him then—that she said “ some-time,” 
easy, to herself, and Clara seemed rather 
pleased than sorry for poor Robert’s disappoint- 
ment. 

They did wrong—very wrong. If they did 
not mean to have Harriet go with Robert, they 
deceived him, and deceit is always very wrong. 
They betrayed his confidence. He believed all 
they said, and did al! they asked him to do, and 
perhaps these little girls have learned him a 
lesson of distrust which many long years may 
not unlearn. And beside he will be more like- 
ly to deceive others, if he is himself deceived. 
He has not many kind friends, as these little 
girls have, to teach him how wrong it is to de- 
ceive. His mother was buried up in the cold 
grave when he was a very little boy. She 
would have cherished him with loving care,and 
if she had lived, Robert might have beena gen- 
tle and favored boy.—Coustn Assy. [Reaper. 


Morality. 


“Thou sparkling bowl! thou sparkling bow]! 

Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beanty o’er thee roll, 

And song and dance thy power confess— 

I will not touch thee; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side that stings.” 
EEE 
AN HONEST BOY. 

A young lad, some thirteen years of age, by 
the name of George Hastings, son of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hastings, of this town, had cleaned a 
quantity of old brick for me, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Meeting him in the street the 
other day, riding in company with his father, I 
asked him how much I was indebted to him.— 
s He replied, a dollar, and some cents. I took 
out my wallet, and gave him, as I supposed, a 
one dollar bill, and some small change. I 
thought no more about the matter, until to-day, 
when the lad—a modest, respectful youth— 


bees : ‘ called at my house where [ was at work, and 
the Anti-Liquor Law of Massachusetts, from! pleasantly said, “ You made a mistake, sir, in 








EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
A late No. of the Watchman and Reflector | 
contains an excellent article on the subject of | 





an early hour the stage was driven to the door. 


the caresses of his little sister, with as much 


———_} 
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he would always hear something that woulds, 
in his heart that he must not do it; and that wy 
his conscience, which was God’s voice, ay 
which he must always be sure to obey, where, 



















Eddy received his mother’s parting kiss, and 


firmness as possible, telling the latter to be a 
good girl till brother came back. “ Don’t cry,|er he might be. And when he heard anothe 
mother, I’ll write soon,” said he, as he took his | voice, tempting him to do wrong, and urgiy 
seat in the coach. Soon the familiar scenes of | him to disobey, it was the wicked spirit, and}, 
home seemed fast receding from his view. Now | must not listen for a moment. I was truly gn: 
the school house is in sight, that dear old place, | ified with the influence which a knowledge r 
where he had passed so many hours in hard, and | conscience seemed to have over him, and ¢o,j; 
to him pleasant study. And had he left it to| not but rejoice that such voices were given 
return no more? Was he a school boy no lon- | us that we may ever know the right way, 
ger? Then he realized indeed that he was| I was very busy one Saturday afternoon, ay; 
leaving his loved friends, and home, to mingle | had not seen the children for some time, by 
with strangers, who, perchance, might treat him | thought they were still in the yard at their p| 
coldly, or even unkindly. He should no more, | as they had never left it without permission, 
at the commencement and close of each day,| Very soon Willie made his appearance, lookiy 
kneel with his dear mother, while she sought | asif he had something of great interest to :) 
the blessing of Heaven on her fatherless chil-| me. I called him, and he instantly began, “Nj, 
dren. These thoughts were too much for his | ther, I ran away this afternoon, and never sto, 
self-control, and leaning back in the carriage, | ped to ask my conscience. I did not think¢ 
he indulged in tears. He did not weep long, | it until I got almost there, and then I heard 
however, for bright visions of the future came|say, ‘You have done wrong; you must not ¢. 
to cheer his sorrowing heart. He saw himself} from home without asking and getting leave: 
elevated, by his own industry and integrity of|and, mother, I turned right about, and minie! 
character, to a station where he might be an|the voice, and came home as soon as I coulj 
assistance and comfort to his dear mother, who |I kissed his dear cheek, and commended his, 
for sixteen years had been unremitting in her | turning, with tears of joy that*God’s voice hy; 
kindness to him. Yes, he would repay that| been heard amid strong temptation, and bem 
dear, patient mother, and educate his darling | obeyed by my little child. 

sister. His eyes brightened at these thoughts, 
and he well-nigh forgot, for a time, that years 
of toil and steady application must pass away 
before this could be accomplished. But it was 
nevertheless true. He was now on his way to 
the great city, where he was entirely unknown, 
trusting alone to his own appearance, and a let- 
ter from his pastor, to obtain him a situation.— 
But Edwin had early learned to trust in God, 
and remembering who said, “TI will be a father 
to the fatherless,” was not disheartened. 

So intently was he occupied in his own 
thoughts, that he did not even observe the one 
who sat opposite to him,until addressed by him. 
“ Well, my lad,” said an old gentleman, with a 
very pleasant voice, “ have you just left home 








Religion. 
TRUST IN GOD. 


One beautiful evening in summer, a carrigy: 
drove up toa village inn. A stranger stepy: 
out and directed the landlord to prepare hin 
supper, and also feed his horse. The last ry 
of the setting sun were visible on the fleeof 
clouds,and on the vane of the antiquated churg 
which stood on the opposite side of the way. 
The stranger looked about for a few moment] 
and then directed his steps to the church, tha 
he might meditate while the landlord was fl 








for a city ?” filling his directions. 
“Yes, sir, 1am going to seek a situation as| He entered the gate which opened into ty 
clerk.” grave-yard, and walking around he viewed ti 


grassy beds, beneath which the sons of oth 
years lay silently resting from toil, from gri 
and pain. While he was reading the vane 
inscriptions on the tombstones, his attenti 
was drawn to a eorner of the yard by the si 
ofa child. He went immediately to the sp 
where two ragged children sat weeping upon 
newly-made grave. A piece of hard breadw 


“Ah, then you have none engaged. Have you 
any recommendations ?” 

Edwin produced his letter,-and the benevo- 
lent smile on the old gentleman’s face, while he 
read it, encouraged him to hope that althougha 
stranger now, he mignt findin hima friend. It 
chanced that the gentieman was personally ac- 
quainted with Edwin’s pastor, and being satis- 








which we make the following affecting ex-| paying me the other day. “ Ah, indeed,” I re- 

| plied, “then I will rectify it. Did I not give 
you enough for your services?” “QO yes, sir, 
too much. You gave mea ten dollar bill in- 
stead of a one, and here it is,” taking it out of 
his pocket, and handing it out to me, adding, 
“T did not notice the mistake till I got home. 
I would have brought it back immediately, had 
it not been impracticable for me to come to the 
villaga then.” IT learn he was at my house ear- 
ly to-day, inquiring for me. I was absent at 


tract :-— 

It now only remains for the friends of tem- | 
perance to see that it is promptly and speedily | 
enforced. ‘To assist us in this good work, we | 
invoke the aid of every friendof law. The law | 
is the declared voice of a majority of the legal | 
voters of Massachusetts who go to the polls; 
and as such it ought to be respected and obeyed | 
by every citizen in the Commonwealth. We| 
invoke the aid of fathers, whose sons are en-| 


fied with his recommendation, after some fur- 
ther conversation, offered him a situation in his 
own counting-house. Edwin was much pleased 
with the stranger’s appearance, and gladly ac- 
cepted his offer. He continued with his kind 
employer several years, giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. He is now in business for himself. He 
not only honestly pays all he owes in money 
matters, but is doing allin his power towards 
canceling the debt of love he owes to that dear 























between them. The stranger being sensible 
the sorrow of others, sat down upon the gneii 
and inquired into the cause of their distress 
The little boy, whose name was Henry, beg 
to tell him that his sister Mary was naught 
and would not eat the piece of bread which 
had begged for her. She interrupted her bn: 
er here, and told the man that she had sv 
bread yesterday, but her brother had eaten ne 
since the day before, and she wanted himto« 


; - the time. This ¢ ‘ agai a 

dangered by the seductive wiles of the run | a boa —— yong ptt a 
trade. We ask the aid of sons, whose fathers | ci of ott Mean “se — hig et 9 ‘ 
. “sy tsdge | pleased w ‘ sty % s general ap- 

have been burned up in the river of fire it has | I +e ee ae ee ee ae 
pearance, his industry, his fidelity to his trust, 


opened and supplied. We want the influence | bef 7 
: | before. But this developeme ‘ 2S 
of brothers, who have seen beloved brothers ru- | levelopement of his honesty 


ined by it. We want the cheering voice and re bon, = — “aes | regard. 

the gushing sympathy of woman, to bid us God! _* mherst, (N. H.) Cabinet.] W. Crark. 
speed in the needed work. She has keenly suf- 
fered from this trade of death; and her efforts 
against it, therefore, will be more effective than | 
the onset of armed hosts. Let none say, our 
fathers, ow sons, onr brothers, our husbands, 





Nurserv. 








1" - “ ORIGINAL. 
are safe. Thousands have said so before you, eee aes i 
© . P . ie TAT . 1 
and have lived to see their sad and fatal mis- SISTER ANNIEL’S STORIES. 
take. How can any one offer such an argu- =e. 


ment, when all the facts in the case are against | A 
it? Scareely two months have gone by, since} _“ More about Eddy, you say, Charley. Iam 
the Hon. Edward A. Hannegan murdered his| glad if you feel interested to hear of the honest 
own brother-in-law, Dr. Duncan, in a drunken| boy.” Several years had passed since the little 
frolic, at a public hotel, in Covington, Ia. He| incident occurred which [ related to you the 
was a father, a husband, a son, and a brother.| other day. ‘They had brought with them chang- 
He was naturally kind, affectionate, large-heart- | es for Edwin, He had occupied them in study, 
ed, liberal and noble. He was an able lawyer, | and was now an intelligent, well-educated boy. 
profound, witty, brilliant, and eloquent. He It was absolutely necessary that he should try 
entered Congress a few years ago, with the| to earn something for his own support; and af- 
most flattering prospects. But the dissipation | ter much thought on the subject, his mother re- 
of Washington was too strong for him. He|luctantly gave her consent to his leaving home. 
became a drunkard ; and continued dissipation! Her resolution once taken, she was unwavering. 
finally drove him to private life. Here he re-|' Though hard to part with her only son, she be- 
formed, became a temperance lecturer, and an| lieved it to be her duty to give him up fora 
exemplary member of a Christian church. Af-|time. Carefully she arranged his wardrobe, 
ter the lapse of a few years his old habits were | packed his litdle truuk, placed her Bible in it, 
forgotten, and he was sent to the U. S. Senate. | and taking his, she retired to her room to weep, 


He took his seat a consistent temperance man | and pray for her son. Morning came, and at | 


| mother who first instilled into his young heart 






this. The boy then proceeded to tell the strany 
that about a year ago his father left the vill 
and went to sea, and that in a storm he ® 
drowned. ‘And poor mother cried so harda 
said that she must soon die too; but wes! 
love each other, and God would be our fathy 
She called us to her bedside, kissed both, of 
then died. Now we have no mother; but'® 
have come to her grave to see if we cant) 
our father. Mother said he was in heaven. (i 
you tell us, sir, where our heavenly father¢ 
be found ?” 

The stranger listened to the tale of sonpy 
till his eyes were filled with tears, and he 
moved with compassion for the wanderers. 
exclaimed, as he rose from the grave, “( 
with me, my children. God will be your fit 
He has, no doubt, sent me here this nigi? 
befriend you.” 

He took them to the inn, and had thems 


the principles of honesty. 

When about to leave him, his employer said 
to him— 

“Edwin, maintain the character you have es- 
tablished ; strictly adhere to the rules of hones- 
ty, which have ever governed your conduct,and 
I shall have no doubts of your success in life.—- 
I will now tell you a little incident, which 
proved to me that you were an honest boy, and 
induced me to employ you on so short an ac- 
quaintance. I observed you when you entered 
the coach, the day you left home, but did not 
address you, until you had paid your fare. The 
driver handed you, by mistake,a few more cents 
than your due, which you immediately returned 
to him, with such an honest expression on your 
face, that an interest was awakened in my mind 
for you at once, and I can truly say, (taking his 
hand) I have never once regretted employing te \ i 
you.” vided for until he returned home. Then 9% 
|" “Now Charley,” said sister Annie, asshe fin-| were received into the bosom of his fan} 
ished, “can you not see that Eddy gained much | where they were well clothed, fed and inst 
| by his honesty, and will you not try in that to|ed; and the stranger, in his declining '* 
| imitate his example ?” Erra. | witnessed them useful and pious membe' 

7 noe ecm society. His hospitality was rewarded an 9 


‘om © dred fold. 
THE TWO VOICES. Let all children who may hear about He 
| I knew a dear child who, at an early age, 


and Mary, put their trust in God, and he 
loved to hear about the sileut voices. I fis dark | raise up friends for them when their father 
|eyes would sparkle with intense delight when 


mothers die. Let parents instruct their chi! 
| I asked him what voice he heard in his heart. 


in the knowledge of Christ, that when ¢ 
I told him that when disposed to anything 


shall make them orphans,they may find af 
wrong, if he would stop and listen, and think, | in heaven.:—Presbylerian. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Obituary. 


YOUNG DISCIPLE. 


Ewa M. H. Wetcu, daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Welch, died at Lexington, Oct. 26, 1851, aged 
eleven years. Such a child, it is thought, should 
have some record made of her life, as well as of 
her death. It seems due at least to the grace 
of God, that a brief biographical notice should 
be published. She was distinguished from her 
infancy, by an inquisitiveness reiative to spirit- 
ual subjects. Atthe age of three years, she 
would converse about heaven,and propose ques- 
tions to her friends in respect to religion, which 
indicated the moral tendency of her mind. She 
was even known to express some sentiments 
which indicated contrition of spirit, as well as 
of love to the adorable Redeemer. At times 
she would weep, and express her desire to be 
better, and as would appear, out of sincere re- 
gard to his pleasure. Her mind seemed to be 
intent upon the acquisition of good, and was 
early gratified by both reading and singing— 
the Bible and sacred songs being her peculiar 
delight. When she was five years old, she 
could read, with but little difficulty, any part of 
the New Testament,which she was subsequent- 
ly familiar with, as long as she lived. Indeed, 
both Testaments, comprising the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, were read by her in course, several times, 
aside from her frequent perusal of passages at 
pleasure. 

When about six years old, she frequently 
went by herself for prayer, and was accustomed 
to plead that God would pardon her sins, and 











ed mother. She was willing to deny herself 
every indulgence and every amusement which 
was deemed injurious, and when at play out 
doors in her greatest glee, would suspend her 
sports for the sake of ascertaining whther it was 
time to go in. Such was her regard to the 
wishes of her parents. Would thatsimilar obe- 
dience were prevalent—that all children were, 
in this respect, like Emma Welch. 

Removing with her parents from Lawrence 
to West Cambridge, she regretted very much, 
leaving the Sabbath-school and religious meet- 
ings to which she was accustomed, but became 
in due time reconciled to the change, finding in 
her new residence similar advantages. The 
place, indeed, in its spiritual privileges, soon 
became to her a desirable home. Though her 
health did not admit of her regular attendance 
upon public worship, she was an observed hear- 
er of the word when there, as well as serious 
doer of it elsewhere. Never, perhaps, will her 
pastor forget with what attention she listened, 
and with what interest she seemed to engage in 
the several exercises of the sanctuary. 

“Lo! such the child whose early feet 

The paths of peace have trod, 
Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God.” 


It was but little time before her death, that 
this juvenile disciple made profession of her 
faith in Christ, by uniting with the Orthodox 
church in West Cambridge. She had previous- 
ly been baptized upon the faith of her parents, 
and now had the satisfaction of receiving the 
covenant, and the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in the chamber to which long-continued 
sickness had confined her. How friendly are 

















Bean now called upon the lad to come and 
take from his pocket a jack-knife, and open it. 
The boy was a fitting companion for this brave 
young man. He marched up to the work bold- 
ly. But before he could get at the pocket, he 
had to crowd the bear’s head over a little to get 
at it—the beast meantime not being at all easy 
with such a huge mouthful in his throat. Hav- 
ing got the knife, Bean with his untrammeled 
hand, cut the bear’s throat from ear to ear, kill- 
ing him stone dead while he lay on his body. 

He then threw the beast off, notified his 
friends, had his wounds dressed, and is now 
comfortable. It was judged the bear weighed 
nearly four hundred pounds. One of his psws, 
which our informant saw, weighed two pounds 
eleven ounces. 





A GOOD DOG. 


A little girl, the daughter of a gentleman 
with whom we are acquainted, was sent a few 
days since, to a neighboring house for a gar- 
ment that had been left there by her mother.— 
The two houses were within view of each oth- 
er, a common intervening. On entering the gar- 
den of the house to which she had been sent, 
she was attacked by three dogs and thrown 
down; her clothes were torn, and one of the 
animals took her by the foot. At her own home 
was a big, good natured dog, who had never 
before manifested any other positive qualities 
than a good appetite. But he seemed to have 
apprehended the danger the child was approach- 
ing; his eyes had followed her, and with the 
first intimation of the attaok, he bounded for- 
ward, reached the scene of action in time to 

















your eye. [heard mother say you had, fre- 
quently.’ 

A boy once asked one of his ‘father’s guests 
who lived next door to him ; and when he heard 
his name, he asked if he was not a fool. 

* No, my little friend, replied the guest, ‘ he 
is not a fool, but a very sensible man. But why 
do vou ask ?” 

*‘ Because,’ replied the boy, ‘mother said the 
other day, that you were next door to a fool ; and 
I wanted to know who lived next door to you.’ 


Editorial. 


NO. IV. 


UNWELCOME VISITORS. 

Early in the spring of the year, while the 
snow was yet deep, a couple of men went into 
the forest, some miles from any house, for the 
purpose of making shingles. They erected a 
rude cabin, made themselves a bed of hemlock 
boughs, and were thus enabled to remain in the 
woods a week or more at a time. 

As the weather was cold, they kept a large 
fire burning a little distance from the cabin.— 
To this, they used to go and warm themselves 
several times in course of the night. 

One night they were awakened by a very dis- 
mal howling near them. They listened, and 
were soon convinced that a pack of wolves 
were coming to pay them a visit. The idea 














st ‘1 aes was not a very pleasant one, for there were no 
. . : he provisions of the gospel in respect to the |} cy; pag wer depoceince Be ePremanicige tat. fire-arms in the cabin, and even their axes were 
give her a new heart. She sometimes expressed . tH adhe « at aggre Asal howling. As she entered the house, he forced ; ° 
ws the hope that he had granted those requests; he e andthe young. Those who w itnessed his way in beside her, and when the lady at-| at their place of work. Before they had much 
-/ and there was nothing in her demeanor to indi- | ® eaet ie. a that ge ge sufferer, as she | tempted to hand her the article for which she | time to consider what was best to be done, they 
rd cate the contrary. ‘There was in her life, as is | P¢rcipated im this scene o sacred fellowship, | had been sent, he sprang between them ; and in heard the wolves approaching, and looking out 
; believed, an early developement of Christian | ™¥St_ have : been impressed with the idea, 80 | no other way could the child procure it, than by | . acne PP e+ ; ape 
" principles, and her spirit seemed to be charac- happily illustrated,that the Savior’s yoke is easy taking it from where it had been laid after the | ™t° te darkness, they saw the glaring eyes 0 
hg terized by singular purity. Not an unchaste and his burden light. Ah, a feast was it in family had left the room. When she departed, | the ferocious beasts. 
fu eae is ceca ey by fo pg: as _— ei ty slag anticipating | the dog took his position between her and all| “What is to be done ?” said one—* there is 
having fallen from her lips—while there was “ea, - , ossible assailants ; and as she merged from the : : : : : if 
th sensibility, like that of Cowper, to the sorrows| During the progress of her decline, till the main he took his place behind her, and fol- aerate _— arelpone daw a ee 
i of others, and even the sufferings of an insect. | Very Close of life, Emma’s mind was remarkably | jowed lowly and with a defiant air, until she re- ET Tene mtn tee ME 
th When she was six years of age, a little sister | Sustained and comforted. Her pains and dis- | gained her own home, when he threw himself| ‘ We must not let them get between us and 
ty died, which was very grievous to the family. | ttesses were endured not only with submission, | down at the threshold, with his face toward the | the fire,” said the other, “ or they will then be 
08 Emma, however, endeavored to comfort her mo-| P¥t without murmuring in the least. She spoke | theatre of his late exploit, and relapsed into his sure of a meal. Let us run out, and hurl fire- 
ti ther with the persuasion that the dear one had | Of the Savior, as seeming near to her, and of her | accustomed reverie——Washington Tel. cial h Ww 11 < van Off in that 
. gone to heaven, and that the remainder of them | Pe®¢e; as abiding. Thus did she continue till We Oe Cle Cee ee 
0 would soon meet her there, if they were good. | She departed this life, expiring as if gently fall- 7" : : 
te From that time she seemed to grow in grace, | i" asleep, leaving to her afflicted friends the Parental. They rushed to the fire, though in so doing 
iW to watch unto prayer, and to “abstain from al] | ost desirable assurance. Yes, the calm ex- they passed much nearer to their visitors than 
ie appearance of evil.” If she detected herself in| Pression of that benignant countedance, where MIND WHAT YOU SAY was pleasant. The fire had got pretty low, and 
an the exercise of improper thoughts, she would go nought of fear or frown was perceptible, ’ ee h sane tk Ge tees tee T aime 
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on confession. It appeared also to distress her to | Test. F. H. that is improper. But it is especially so before | not very careful to avoid burning their fingers, 
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hi and in case it seemed suitable, she would kind- : are often in fault. Children have as many ears | find, and threw it into the midst of the wolves 
‘| ly remonstrate against such actions. She had Natural History. as grown persons, and they are generally more} |)” . 














peculiar regard for the Sabbath, and for Sab- 
bath-schools. She often mentioned how esti- 
mable good people appeared to her, and that 
she appreciated the very name of Christian. 

Whenever she was deprived of the pleasure 
of reading her Bible in the morning, or of en- 
gaging in her wonted exercise of prayer— 
which was a rare occurrence—she suffered in 
consequence during the day. That is, she had 
not those comfortable feelings to which she was 
accustomed when those delightful duties had 
been discharged. If called even to breakfast 
previous to those exercises, it was her prefer- 
ence to remain till they were completed. When 
sick, or afflicted, she would acknowledge that 
it was all right, and recognize even the uses of 
adversity. 

_ At the age of nine years, she expressed a de- 
sire to unite with the church, regarding it a 
Christian duty, manifested to her mind by read- 
ing the scriptures. It is said that she had not 
uniformly spiritual peace, though that was the 
prevailing character of her affections. When 
clouds seemed to obscure her faith or hope, her 
resort was like that of experienced believers, to 








A BEAR FIGHT. 


The Portland Argus contains the following 
account of a bear fight which transpired in An- 
dover, North Surplus, Oxford county, Maine,on 
Thursday last: 

As Erastus Bean, a young man of twenty 
years, was haying in his field, accompanied by 
a boy of twelve, named Dunn, he looked upand 
saw near him a large black bear, of the white- 
face breed, (the most savage of the black varie- 
ty.) Having taken his gun with him to shoot 
partridges,he caught it up and fired atthe brute, 
but with little effect, as the bear immediately 
began to close upon him. Bean fell back slow- 
ly, loading his gun the meantime, when, just as 
he had got his charge in,his heel caught against 
a twig, and he fell backwards, and bruin leaped 
upon him. His situation now was a frightful 
one, but his coolness did not forsake him, and 
he immediately fired again, but with no visible 
effect. The bear at once went to work, seizing 
| his left arm, biting through it and lacerating it 
|severely. While thus amusing himself, he was 





attentive to what is said before them. What 
they hear they are very apt to repeat, and as 
they have not discretion and knowledge of the 
world enough to disguise anything, it is gener- 
ally found that “children and fools speak the 
truth.” See that little boy’s eyes glisten while 
you are speaking of a neighbor, in language 
you would not wish to have repeated. He does 
not fully understand what you mean, but h ewill 
remember every word ; and it will be strange if 
he does not cause you to blush by its repetition. 

A gentleman was in the habit of calling ata 
neighbor’s house, and the lady had always ex- 
pressed to him great pleasure from his calls.— 
One day, just after she had expressed to him, 
as usual, her happiness from his visit, her little 
boy entered the room. The gentleman took 
him on his knee, and asked, 

‘Are you not glad to see me, George ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Why not, my little man? 

‘Because mother dont want you to come,’ said 
George. 

‘Indeed ! how do you know that, George ?” 


Here the mother was crimson, and looked | 











who were now very near. Wolves are afraid 
of fire. They retired, not without some growl- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, over their disappoint- 
ment in regard to their supper. 

After they were gone, the men built a large 
fire almost in the very doorway of their cabin, 
so that, in case their enemies should return, 
they would have to go through the fire before 
they could enter the cabin. The wolves did 


not return, neither did sleep return to the eye- 
lids of the men. 


You would not like to live exposed to the 
visits of beasts of prey. Such foes however, 
are less dangerous than those to which you are 
exposed, and against whom you ought always 
to be on your guard. Those wolves were wan- 
dering about, seeking something to devour.— 
The devil, like a roaring lion, goeth about seek- 
ing whom he may devour. His wanderings are 
confined to no place, and season. He is not 


; alone. He has his assistants, and their name is 
thy the Bible and prayer. Thus did she enjoy, and | tearing with his fore-paws the clothes, and | daggers at the litle son, But he saw nothing, Legion. They do not indicate their presence 
ya at the same time exemplify, the benefit of those | scratching the flesh on the young man’s breast. | and therefore replied, lb dolefal howlings. Would that they did, for 
bes familiar religious advantages. That she was| Having dropped his arm, he opened his huge y ‘ : 


‘ Because she said yesterday, she wished that | Y ; 
old bore would not call again.’ —_ might then be put upon their guard. They 
That was enough. The gentleman’s hat was | are often near at hand when least suspected, 


thereby a gainer, neither her parents, nor other 


mouth to make a pounce at his face. Then it 
pious friends, can doubt. 


was that the young man made the dash that 


He It was her habit at night, hefore retiring to | saved his life. As the bear opened his jaws, | very soon in requistion, and he left with the im-| and do their work ere the victim is fully aware 
1e Test, to go to her mother and ask her forgive-| Bean thrust his lacerated arm down the brute’s | pression that “great is the truth, and it will that he is in their power 

ers! hess, if in anything she had offended her during | throat, as far as desperation would enable him. | prevail.” ie sat the devil dh ‘Il flee f os 
hil the day, saying that she prayed God also to for- | There he had him. The bear could neither re- | Another little child looked sharply in the face Resist the devil and he will flee from you. 


0 give her. Yet careful as she was, and unusu- 
sf ally kind, she very frequently expressed her re- 
}  gret that she was so much trouble to her afflict- 


treat nor advance, though the position of the 
besieged was anything but agreeable on so 
warm a day as Thursday last. 


of a visitor, and being asked what she meant, | The wolf will not flee more quickly from the 
replied, fire-brand, than will Satan from fervent, effee- 
‘I wanted to see whether you had a drop in| tual prayer. J. Ae 
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[COMMUNICATION. ] 


DESPISE NOT THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


Two years ago a few of the Sabbath-school 
children of the Trinitarian Church of Waltham, 
Mzs., met in the vestry for the purpose of mak- 
ing an effort to see what little hands could do. 
A Sewing Circle was organized, and four young 
ladies were selected to superintend their little 
meetings. Their hearts were in the work, and 
they resolved to employ all the means in their | 
power to accomplish something. Heaven smiled | 
on their efforts—their numbers increased, and | 
in one year they were enabled, from their own | 
little fund, to send a ten dollar library to some 
Sabbath-school at the West, less highly favored 
than themselves, 

Another year has passed away, and a suffi- 
cient number of articles were completed to have 
a sale. When this was announced, the little 
hearts of the children beat with joy, and their 
minds were taxed to the utmost to find what 
pretty things they could make. Kind friends 
assisted them, for which the members tender 
their sincere thanks, 

At last the happy evening arrived. Each of 
the little girls who were members of the circle, 
wore tasteful wreaths about their heads, and 
the boys a simple knot of flowers, or evergreen, 
fastened to their coats. The room was beauti- 


Variety. 











fully decorated with wreaths, and graceful fes- | 


toons of oak-leaf and evergreen ; and beautiful 
flowers ornamented the sale and refreshment 
tables. At a little distance from each other, all 
around the room, were placed trees, on which 
was hung the handiwork of little fingers ; while 


quite a long table was covered with the same. | family of ten persons dependent on the avails of 
It was indeed a beautiful sight, and one of|his daily labor, was notified by the supervisor 
which the members were justly proud, for it was | of the road that his services would hereafter be 
the result of their own perseverance and indus- | required on the Sabbath, and his wages propor- 
Near the centre of the room was raised | tionately increased. 


try. 
the following inscription—Aid of the American 
Sunday-school Union.” Directly under it was 
placed this little motto—“ Feed my lambs.” 

The room was well filled with happy faces, 
and many were welcomed besides those who 
were members of this parish, and they all mani- 
fested their interest in the children’s cause, by 
buying almost everything that was offered for 
sale. After counting the money, it was found 
that the society had about sixty dollars. 

After the refreshments, some very interesting 
remarks were made to the children by two gen- 
tlemen from Boston. Just at the close of the 
evening, the attention of the children was di- 
rected to a tree placed in the centre of the 
room, which was covered with presents for 
them, as tokens of reward. The gentleman 
who distributed them, made some pleasing re- 
marks at each presentation, and thus ended an 
evening which will long be remembered by 
both young and old, with pleasure; and may 
this, their first effort, be blessed with the ap- 
probation of our Heavenly Father. 

Waltham, Aug. 2, 1852. 

——=—— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Attleboro’, Ms., July 18, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Some time since 
my father brought from Boston a copy of the 
Youth’s Companion, with which I was much 
delighted, especially in “Aunt Fanny’s letters,” 
and other productions from her pen, and of oth- 
er writers, and therefore I enclose one dollar, as 
an independent offering, to send a copy to some 
destitute child in the west; and hoping that it 
will meet with as hearty a welcome as it did by 

me, I subscribe myself, Mary JANE. 


Kate. 


Hillsboro’, N. H., July 28, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have taken the 
Companion, | think, for 18 years, and intend to 
take it, if it is published, as long as I have a 
child to read it. I am often inquired of by 
them, to know if the Companion has come, 
when the time arrives to expect it. I think it 
the most valuable publication of the kind pub- 
lished for children and Sabbath-schools. 
Your humble servant, 
Samuen G. Barnes. 
ers arte 
SHORTS. 
Happiness is promised not to the learned but 
to the good. 


In all affliction seek for patience rather than 


comfort ; if thou preserve that, this will soon re- | 


turn. 


We have seen a toast like this: “ Woman— 
She needs no eulogy, she speaks for herself.” 


| 


} 


of, is in the Isle of Wight; and many years ago 
I was sauntering among its graves, when I saw 
a lady in deep mourning, with a littie girl, sit- 
ting on a tomb-stone. 
a book to the latter, who was looking with tear- 
ful eyes into her mother’s face. 
turned away from the spot, I saw that they had 
| been looking on the tomb of the “ Dairyman’s 


on the headstone. That lady was the Dutchess 
of Kent, and the little child was the Princess 


sun never sets. Perhaps the book the lady was 


the nation. 


the “daughter of a royal line” was fated to en- 


| ly killed by the falling of a beam, wrote the fol- 
| lowing lines,suggested by the melancholy event. 








VICTORIA AND HER MOTHER. 


One of the pleasantest church-yards I know 


The former was reading 


When they 
Daughter,” whose simple epitaph was engraved 


Victoria, now a queen, on whose dominions the 


reading, was the delightful and affecting narra- 
tive of Legh Richmond. Striking was the con- 
trast in the condition of the sleeper and her 
who watched by her grave—the one a peasant’s 
daughter in her dreamless slumbers, the other a 
child, who, ere many years had passed over her 
head, was to take her place among the rulers of 
The humbler of the two had won 
her palm, and was wearing her crown, whilst 


dure the perilous splendor of dominion, and be- 
come the mother of more kings, ere she should 
lie down in the vaults of Windsor. 

—@—— 


FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


A poor man threescore years old, a laborer 
on the Pennsylvania State Railroad, having a 


He pleaded for exemption 
on the ground that he had never worked on the 
Sabbath, and could not begin now. The su- 
pervisor was inexorable, and urged the near ap- 
proach of winter, and the difficulty he must find 
in procuring work elsewhere, as an overpower- 
ing argument; but the poor fellow feared God 
more than man; relinquished his seven dollars 
a week ; and blessed the Providence that soon 
gave him a place where he could earn four dol- 
lars twenty cents a week and keep a good con- 
science. Sucha man will be blessed in his 
deed. Before the supervisor lies a day of high 
reckoning. 
—_~@~——. 


SINGULAR AMUSEMENT. 

There is a village in the Pyrenees, where the 
following singular amusement is very popular. 
Eighty eggs ore laid on the ground, in a cer- 
tain street, at the distance of one foot from each 
other. It is then decided by lot what shepherd 
shall gather these eggs into his basket, without 
breaking one, during the time that the remain- 
ing youths can run from that street to the near- 
est village, and back again. This distance is 
so well proportioned to the time required for 
gathering the eggs, that the two parties are 
said seldom to vary more than a minute; but 
the chance is, that as time advances, the man 
who gathers the eggs will throw them in too 
quickly, and thus defeat his own ends. 

—_——_——__ 


A COTTAGER’S LAMENT. 


An English laborer, whose child was sudden- 


They are touchingly beautiful : 


Sweet, laughing child! the cottage door 
Stands free and open now, 

But O its sunshine gilds no more 
The gladness of thy brow! 

Thy merry step hath passed away ; 

Thy laughing sport is hushed for aye. 


Thy mother by the fireside sits, 
And listens for thy call ; 
And slowly—slowly, as she knits, 
Her quiet tears down fall ; 
Her little hindering thing is gone! 
And undisturbed she may work on! 
—— 


FEELING FOR THE PILLARS. 


When Luther was at Coburg, he wrote toa 
friend, “1 was lately looking out of my window 
at night, and I saw the stars in the heavens, and 
God’s great, beautiful arch over my head, but I 
could not see any pillars on which the great 
Builder had fixed his arch ; and yet the heavens 








fell not, and the great arch stood firmly. There 





are some who are always feeling for the pillars, 
and longing to touch them—they stand trem- 
bling lest the heavens should fall. If they could 


| 








only grasp the pillars, then the heavens could 
stand fast.” Thus Luther illustrated the faith 
of his own soul, and wished to inspirit others 
with the strong confidence. 

masini 


AN INFIDEL CONFESSION. 

“ T neither believe in a God, nor in an here- | 
after,” said an infidel mechanic ; “but I do be- | 
lieve that a curse follows all who break the | 
Sabbath. I have broken it many times, but al- | 
ways suffered for it. One time I was about to 
shve a horse on a Sunday, when he kicked me 
in such a manner that I was laid up for three 
weeks. I have learned by sad experience, that 
a curse follows all who break the Sabbath, and 
I never will do it again.” 

—_————_ 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

I saw a pale mourner stand bending over the 
tomb, and his tears fell fast and often. As he 
raised his humid eyes to heaven, he cried, 

“ My brother, O my brother!” 

A sage passed that way and said, 

“ For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

“One,” replied he, “ whom I did not sufii- | 
ciently love while living, but whose inestimable 
worth | now feel.” 





“ What wouldst thou do if he were restored | H 


to thee?” The mourner replied, 

“T never would offend him by an unkind 
word, but would take every occasion to show 
my friendship, if he could come back to my fond 
embrace.” 

“ Then waste no time in useless grief,” said | 
the sage, “ but if thou hast friends, go and cher- | 
ish the living, remembering that they will die 
one day also.” 

—__—_—>— 
BE CONTENT. 

There was a boy who only wanted a marble. 
When he had the marble, he only wanted a 
ball. When he had a ball, he only wanted a 
top. When he had a top, he only wanted a 
kite ; and when he had marble, ball, top, and 
kite, he was not happy. 

There was a man who only wanted money. 
When he had money, he only wanted a house. 
When he had a house, he only wanted land.— 
When he had land, he only wanted a coach; 
and when he had money, house, land, and a 
coach, he wanted more than ever. 

Be content with little, for much will have 
more, all the world over. 

—<¢— 


SCHOOLS WANTED. 

Professor Stowe, while travelling in Prussia, 
inquired of his coachman why some of the fruit 
trees, with which the roads are lined by order 
of government, had wisps of straw attached to 
them. He replied that it was intended as a no- 
tice to the public not to take fruit from these 
trees without special permission. “I fear,” said 
Professor Stowe, “that such a notice in my 
country would be an invitation to attack them.” 
“* Have you no schools ?” was the significant re- 
joinder. —_—+—— 


THE CAUSE REMOVED. 


An invalid sent for a physician, the late Dr. 
Wheelman, and after detaining him some time 
with a description of his pains, aches, &c., he 
thus summed up: “ Now doctor, you have hum- 
bugged me long enough with your good-for- 
nothing pills and worthless syrups; they don’t 
touch the real difficulty. I wish you to strike 
the cause of my ailment, if it is in your power 
to reach it.” It shall be done,” said the doc- 
tor, at the same time lifting his cane, and de- 
malishing a decanter of gin which stood upon 
the side-board. 
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A LOST HARE. 


A short time since some gentlemen were en- 
joying the diversion of coursing,and having lost 
sight of the hare, one of the party rode up to a 
boy, when the following dialogue ensued :— 
‘Boy, have you seen a hare running this way ?” 
‘What do you mean—a little brown thing, sir?” 
‘Yes.” ‘Had it long ears? ‘Yes.’ ‘A little 
white under the belly? ‘Yes. ‘Had it ashort 
tail” ‘Yes’ ‘And longlegs” ‘Yes” ‘Was 
it running as fast as it could? ‘Yes’ Boy, 
(after a pause) ‘I didn’t see it.’ 


—_——e_eerrrrreeeem 





Humitry.—A mock humility is one of the 
worst forms of pride. 


Poetry. 


LITTLE WILLY AND THE APPLE. 


Little Willy stood under an apple tree old 
The fruit was all shining with crimson and "gol 
Hanging temptingly low—how he longed for ; 
bite, é {right, 
Though he knew if he took one it wouldn't be 
Said he, “I don’t see why my father shou) 


say, 
‘Don’t touch the old apple tree, Willy, to-day’ 
I shouldn’t have thought, now they’re hanginy 

so low, {me ‘no. ° 
When I asked for just one, he should answe 
He would never find out, if I took but just on: 
And they do look so good, shining out in ti, 

sun, {wouldn’t miss 
There are hundreds and hundreds, and bp 
So paltry a little red apple as this.” 


He stretched forth his hand, buta low,mourn{ij 
strain 

Came wandering dreamily over his brain; 

In his bosom a beautiful harp had long laid 

That the angel of conscience quite frequent 
played. ; 

And she sung, “little Willy, beware, oh! be. 
ware, 

Your father has gone, but your Maker is there, 

ow sad you would feel if you heard the Lori 


say, 
‘This dear little boy stole an apple one day,” 
Then Willy turned round, and as still as, 
mouse, 
Crept slowly and carefully into the house ; 
In his own little chamber he knelt down to pny 
That the Lord would forgive him, and please ni 
to say, 
Little Willy almost stole an apple one day.” 
Olive Branch.| M. A. D. 


STANZAS. 


The insect, that with puny wing 
Just shoots along one summer ray ; 
The flow’ret, which the breath of spring 
Takes into life for half a day ; 
The smallest mote, the tenderest hair, 
All feel our heavenly Father’s care. 


F’en from the glories of His throne 

He bends to view this earthly ball ; 
Sees all as if that all were one, 

Loves one as if that one were all; 
Rolls the swift planets in their spheres, 
And counts the sinner’s lonely tears. 

(Cunningham. 
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INFLUENCE. 


Drop follows drop, and swells 
With rain the sweeping river; 
Word follows word, and tells 
A truth that lives forever. 


Flake follows flake, like spirits 
Whose wings the winds dissever; 

Thought follows thought, and lights 
The realm of mind forever. 


Beam follows beam, to cheer 
‘The cloud the bolt would shiver; 
Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy forever. 


The drop, the flake, the beam, 
Teach us a lesson ever; 

The word, the thought, the dream, 
Impress the soul forever. 
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